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A Short History of Movable Books 


From an illustrated talk given at the Book Club of California on December 6, 1999. 
by Margaret Class 


oe ARE FASCINATING OBJECTS to many people, but when the flat page 
turns in circles or when a shape pops off the flat surface, readers of all ages 
notice. The “AHHH” principle that fireworks inspire applies also to movable 
books; they interest, inform, and teach. The history of movable books begins in 
the thirteenth century, but it is not known by whom, where, or when in the West- 
ern world the first book with movable parts was created. A Catalan mystic and 
poet, Ramon Llull of Majorca, is generally credited with using a revolving disc to 
illustrate his theories, making him the first recorded user of moving parts. This 
moving part, called a volvelle, was usually a circle printed with letters or numbers 
to be cut from an extra page and sewn over another circle to show the movements 
of planets or to produce a code. 

The next well-documented book with moving parts is the Astronomicum Cae- 
sarum of Petrus Apianus (Ingolstadt, 1540, [see cover]). This book has thirty-seven 
beautifully hand-colored movable charts; one has six layers of discs that show the 
movement of the planet Venus. The discs were moved by threads sewn through the 
cut-out circles and onto the circle in the book. These discs were easily lost in their 
loosely sewn state, and so very few books now retain their volvelles. Using all the 
science known to pre-Copernican scholars, this was one of several learned astro- 
nomical treatises published in Europe. These books had rotating overlays that 
could be manipulated to determine the movements of planets. One of the earliest 
of these novelty books was Schoner’s Opera Mathematica of 1521; this German text 
from Nuremberg had volvelles or circles for every planet to be cut out of loose 
leaves that were inserted in the book. 

Of the anatomical books, the earliest may be by Guido Vigevano, 1345. He 
illustrated the internal layers of the body by layers of paper that lifted up to show 
the organs, muscles, and bones. This mechanical format was also used to advan- 
tage in the layered anatomical studies that Johann Remmelin published in 1613. 
This physician from Ulm used liftable flaps to demonstrate the human body from 
the skin down to the bones. Remmelin’s Catoptrum microcosmicum was the first 
of many anatomical studies produced over the centuries. Twenty-seven editions, 
printed in six languages between 1613 and 1743, have been recorded, but more may 
exist. 
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Movable books that bridged the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
pointers that revolved inside a circle of printed numbers. When the pointer 
halted on a number, it amused people in the pastimes of reading character, telling 
fortunes, and creating codes. Delights for the Ingenious by Nathaniel Crouche 
(London, 1684) is an example. The Book Club of California possesses a copy of a 
1717 Book of Common Prayer by John Sturt that had a volvelle to turn to show 
when Easter will occur each year; the printed disc has been lost. 

By the eighteenth century, book production had advanced to the point where 
printing was for the first time a mass medium. Growing numbers of illustrated 
books and prints were “often sold on street corners for coppers.”! Robert Sayer of 
Fleet Street, London, produced one of the first children’s toy-books about 1766. A 
series of overlaps hinged at the top and bottom of the pages changed the steel- 
engraved pictures to accomplish what was titled a “metamorphosis,” but this title 
was changed by the readers to honor the Harlequins pictured there. This success- 
ful idea was copied in England and overseas using John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Harlequin and Columbine. Of the fifty titles printed in England and reprinted 
until the plates wore out, only a few remain; the best examples are now in the Uni- 
versity of California Library in Los Angeles. 

Children were thought to need books only for moral improvement or instruc- 
tion, and fun was not considered necessary in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The curious Toilet Books that were fashionable in the 1820s described 
virtues in verse and were produced in near-miniature format (three inches). The 
illustrations printed opposite each verse had a flap to lift showing a change in the 
child’s behavior underneath. William Grimaldi (a painter of miniatures) and his 
son Stacey (a London solicitor) published the first, The Toilet, in 1821. Many vari- 
ations and copies followed. 

The firm of Dean & Sons, Printers and Publishers, Ludgate Hill, expanded 
their scholastic line of books to use hand-colored plates with simple, tab-operat- 
ed moving scenes. They later claimed to have originated children’s movable books. 
One of their recognized early titles was Dean’s Moveable Book of Children’s Sports 
and Pastimes, published in 1857. The firm stated the date and print-run on the rear 
cover advertisement, so we know that this book, and Dean’s Moveable Dog’s Party 
of three years later, had a print-run of four thousand. These scenes were made of 
paper cut by a tin die. The scenes were joined by wire pivots, so it is amazing that 


1. Michael Dawson, Movable Stationery, Vol 3, No. 5, September 1995. 
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there remain a few today with bright colors and working motions. Dean’s produced 
fifty movable books between 1860 and 1900.Using the peep-show principle, they 
layered three progressively smaller scenes under a picture frame, and used sliding 
layers of horizontal slats to produce a new picture. 

The London firms of Ward & Lock, Read and Raphael Tuck started in 1870 to 
publish and compete with similar novelties: picture books with dissolving scenes 
(overlapping slats activated by pull-tabs), peep-shows (layered views pulling out 
to show a perspective seen through a small hole), and proscenium arch effects that 
popped out to create a miniature theater. The quality and quantity varied a great 
deal, but Dean & Son survived until 1885 because of their many creative ideas. 

Nuremberg in southern Germany had all the Bavarian limestone needed to 
supplant steel engraving and the skill to produce quality and quantity lithography. 
The London office of Ernest Nister opened in 1888 with the writer Robert Ellice 
Mack as director and talent-discoverer. They produced children’s gift books of 
beauty and charm that “created an idyll of perfectly behaved children living lives 
of bucolic bliss.’ Nister himself closely supervised the printing in Germany to 
achieve subtlety of gradation and richness of color with as many as thirty overlaid 
chromolithographic plates. Nister was the first to connect his figures with tabs so 
that the scene rose automatically. Ernest Nister died suddenly in 1909, but his firm 
operated until World War I. 

The American company associated with Ernest Nister was E. P. Dutton & Co. 
of New York, who produced many picture, religious, fairy tale, and annual books 
with fine color work, and created many three-dimensional books and movables. 
Come and Go of 1895 had dissolving mechanisms with slats, while Revolving Pic- 
tures of 1895 and The Solider Panorama of 1900 used lifted boxes. Many of these 
were reproduced in the 1970s, but without capturing the subtle color quality of the 
original chromolithographed plates. 

Lothar Meggendorfer was a German who utilized a down-to-earth comedy 
style. Born in Munich, Lothar was the youngest of his father’s twenty-five children. 
Nister came from a background as fine-art printer, but the equally brilliant 
Meggendorfer worked for years as a cartoonist on Fliegende Blatter, a German 
equivalent of Punch. Meggendorfer also had a life-long interest in puppets, hence 
his desire to move his characters about on the pages. He used tiny metal rivets that 
were connected by fine copper wire to permit five or more motions to a page. After 
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his first book, Living Pictures (1878), he made over two hundred books, and one 
popular slat transformation book of his was Tricks of Naughty Boys (1899). He pre- 

ferred to work more in the manner of a present-day “packager,” providing ideas, 

art, and mechanics to be published and distributed by others. Panorama tableaux 
like International Circus (1889), flap transformations, The Jolly Uncle (1884), ani- 

mals with many movements on one tab, Lebende Tierbilder (1890), and Travels of 
Little Lord Thumb and His Man Damien and Always Jolly! are among his many 
works. His International Circus, which unfolds to five feet, is worth over $10,000 

today. Meggendorfer’s publishers were not able to continue in business past World 

War I. He retired in 1891 to Upper Bavaria with his wife, six children, and seventy- 

five prize cattle; there he produced puppet shows for children until 1925. 

In 1880, the firm of McLoughlin Bros. of New York produced the first Amer- 
ican movable book in its Little Snowman series, which had large, colorful plates 
unfolding into many layered displays. They had been producing reprints of Ger- 
man originals, for example the flap books in the Pantomime Toy-book series such 
as Bluebeard and Sleeping Beauty (New York, 1890), but in 1914 they seized the 
opportunity of World War I to plagiarize many German titles. Their business pros- 
pered, and they added new designs of their own, continuing until well after World 
War I. Their Jolly Jump-up series in the 1940s and 50s was very successful. 

In England after World War I, S. Louis Giraud was benefitting from the print- 
ing explosion when Theodore Brown entered his Daily Express office with folded 
paper devices that moved. The first Daily Express Children’s Annual came out in 
1929 with seven of these origami-like illustrations. Brown came from a background 
of cinema-photography and stereoscopy. In 1934, Giraud launched his indepen- 
dent Bookano annuals under the Strand Publications imprint, which lasted for sev- 
enteen years. These inexpensive books offered stories, verses, and illustrations as 
well as five or more pop-ups, called self-erecting models, that could be viewed from 
all sides. Before World War II, he produced many interesting books under the name 
of Bookano/Strand, such as The Story of Jesus (1936), Hans Andersen’s Fairy Stories 
(1936), and The Bookano Adventure and Building Book (1936), a do-it-yourself 
book. He survived the London Blitz and severe paper shortages of World War II. 

Giraud patented his “living model” worldwide, but that did not stop Harold 
Lentz from violating the patent with a series under the Blue Ribbon imprint. Pinoc- 
chio (1932) and Jack the Giant-Killer (1933) were produced for a wealthier market 
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and have graphics superior to any in the Bookano books. The German immigrant 
Lentz was one of the many creative people to contribute to American publishing. 
The Blue Ribbon Publishing Company of New York battled the Depression by pub- 
lishing animated Walt Disney characters and traditional fairy tales with pop-ups. 
Blue Ribbon was the first to use the term “pop-up” to describe its movable illus- 
trations. Giraud had a virtual monopoly in England through the war years, but his 
death, in 1951, left a vacuum waiting for another innovator. 

Another immigrant from Europe to America was Julian Wehr, who produced 
in the 1940s and 50s a series of charming, ingenious nursery rhyme and pantomime 
subjects, such as Animated Story Rhymes and Puss In Boots. Using an improved 
Webb offset color printing technology and plastic ring binding for the Garden City 
Publishing Company, the Duenewald Printing Corporation, and others, Wehr 
lowered the cost and the quality of his books. Producing more than thirty mov- 
ables in less than a decade, he patented the designs of the mechanical marvels mar- 
keted by his Wehr Animations. 

Before World War I, Leopold Schlisser, a Jewish Czechoslovakian, was a banker 
in Prague; he immigrated to England and later took over Bancroft & Partners. After 
the war, he returned to Prague and found designer Vojtech Kubasta, who was fold- 
ing pop-ups in a concertina-style book. Under the Communist import/export 
group Artia, titles such as Table, Lay Yourself, The Runaways and the Robbers, and 
Snow White were printed in England with English translations. Street stalls and 
bazaars sold the very cheap but colorful books, and they were an instant success, 
making Kubasta one of the brightest stars in Artia’s export program. 

Kubasta had trained as an architect, but he turned toward graphic design 
at an early stage of his life, and he illustrated many books in a black and white aca- 
demic style. In the mid-1950s, interest in puppets and fairy stories started him 
experimenting with cutting and folding paper. By the time he died, in 1992, he had 
designed and created almost seventy pop-up titles that were translated into 
thirty-seven languages with thirty million copies. 

The range of variations on the cut-and-fold technique were amazing, leading 
to a large-format series referred to as Panascope Model Books. The best known is 
Christopher Columbus (1960), which opens to reveal a fully-rigged Santa Maria 
with her two other galleons as they approach the New World. These books were 
both instructive and cleverly funny. It was almost impossible to export directly to 
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the United States from a Warsaw Pact country in the 1960s and 70s, so Bancroft 
Publishing in London provided an indirect route. 

Waldo Hunt, the president of Graphics International, a print-brokerage com- 
pany in Los Angeles, wanted to market a million of Kubasta’s books in America. 
Showing the weakness of socialist economics, the Czech factory committee said, 
“Such a big unexpected order doesn’t fit into our Five Year Development Plan.” 
Hunt and his partner, the creative Ib Penick, continued creating dimensional and 
pop-up magazine inserts that were printed and hand-assembled in Japan. Penick 
developed folds that were easy to produce and lasted for thousands of uses. Wal- 
do Hunt’s great desire to produce his own books led eventually to a late and great 
twentieth-century renaissance of movable books. Hunt is responsible for half of 
all the pop-up books produced internationally. In a move to New York in 1964, they 
started to produce novelty books for Random House. The first was Bennett Cerf’s 
Pop-Up Riddles (1964), which was very encouragingly popular. Over sixty Random 
House titles were printed in Japan, including The Wizard of Ozand 20,000 Leagues 
under the Sea. Overseas, Wally Hunt retained the rights to publish, and in England, 
most were published by Roger Schlesinger’s R H S Publications. 

Hallmark Cards purchased Graphics International in the 1960s, so the staff 
moved from New York to Kansas City, Missouri. They created forty books that 
claimed on the back cover, “Every title has been tested to be certain of its interest. 
You can be sure that a Hallmark children’s book will be a happy and healthy expe- 
rience for young people.” In 1974, Hunt’s contract with Hallmark expired, and he 
returned to Los Angeles with Ib Penick to found Intervisual Communications. 
Their Human Body (1983) sold over a million copies, waking up the book world. 
Hunt coined the title “paper engineer” to describe the practitioners of this vital and 
exploding pop-up art form. 

Other packagers also producing outstanding work are Compass Productions 
in California and White Heat in New Mexico. In England, there are Van der Meer, 
Sadie Fields Productions (David Fielder and Sheri Safran) and Oyster Books 
(Jenny Wood). Intervisual, however, pioneered the concept of globally assembled 
and distributed books. 

Ron van der Meer has become a major influence in the movable book field 
with the success of Monster Island (1981). He has produced a stream of ambitious 
books that have awakened many teachers to their special use for learning in the 
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classroom. With Intervisual Communications and Wally Hunt, he developed the 
lavish Sailing Ships (1984); now he is an independent packager developing his own 
ideas from concept to book store. With a small, dedicated team in Berkshire, Eng- 
land, he concentrates on the design of stimulating learning aids aimed at inquir- 
ing teenagers (but they mostly please adults). These include Art pack (1992), The 
maths pack (1994; sold more than 300,000 worldwide), The music pack (1995), The 
brain pack (1995), and The architecture pack (1997). Only five or six new titles are 
completed for children each year. Despite uncertain times, Ron van der Meer sold 
2.5 million books at the Frankfurt fair in 1994. For the more than one hundred and 
twenty 3-D books sold in sixty countries, more than seven hundred and fifty peo- 
ple work on their assembly for three-fourths of a year. 

At Intervisual Communication in Santa Monica, the project is designed, the 
paper engineering is completed, and a matrix prepared, then sent to the printers 
in Colombia, Singapore, Thailand, or China. When production lines are set up, as 
many as sixty people are involved in the precise assembly that can take as many as 
one hundred different procedures. Recently lights and music have also been added 
to the surprises in these books. The title is also sold to publishers worldwide to pre- 
pare for foreign language versions to be distributed worldwide simultaneously 
with the original. It is possible to have a book on bookshop shelves around the 
world in only eighteen months after the first notion occurs to a renowned 
children’s illustrator like Jan Pienkowski, Kees Moerbeek or Tomie de Paola. Jan 
Pienkowski’s Haunted House (1981) sold over a million copies and is still in print. 
Of the many educational pop-ups on the market today, Heather Couper and David 
Pelham’s The universe (1985) and The human body (1985) sold more than a million 
copies and are still in print. Because of the high costs of hand assembly, a run of 
25,000 is needed to meet costs. Some slowing of production is occurring because 
of the many publishers producing many new titles. 

Starting in the 1980s, paper engineers were being credited on the back book 
cover and appreciated more and more. Britain’s claim to some of the outstanding 
engineers counts Jan Pienkowski, David Pelham, Keith Moseley, Ron van der Meer, 
and David Hawcock. 

An English immigrant, Nick Bantock lives in Vancouver, Canada, and is a 
proficient pop-up artist. He is the creator of Griffin and Sabine, which had rave 
reviews, being hailed as a modern art form that uses pop-up technology. The for- 
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mer director of art at Penguin Books, he moved from England to force himself to 
try new forms. He began by creating his own books. Nicks says, “The word is very 
dominant nowadays, and yet we dream in pictures; the potency of images, dream 
or otherwise, has been shrouded by our being bombarded by images from film and 
television.”3 

Adults appreciate the ingenuity of pop-up books, but children really respond 
and are taught by them. “Those are the first books they go for,’ says Marsha 
Blumthal, a first-grade teacher at Peterson School in Albany Park, Illinois. The 
pop-ups in her library are beat up and torn—“too many kids for too many years,” 
she says—“but they are still favorites. The kids always bring in pop-ups for show 
and tell,’ she adds.* Recent research on education has shown that students will 
remember much more of the books they experience, and pop-ups from childhood 
have been well remembered by people I have spoken to. 

Friend and designer-bookbinder Joanne Page has been the source of so many 
of the articles used in this paper. A two-copy pop-up book that she produced is a 
private treasure. I want to thank her for all of her encouragement and help with 
research — and best of all for recommending that I join the Movable Book Society. 


3. Sheila Jacobs, The Georgia Straight, September 6, 1997. 
4. Sara Burrows, News-Star/Booster, July 31, 1998. 
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“..10 make an Eden out of a Wilderness:” 
Lillie Hitchcock Coit and A Salon at Larkmead 


by Dr. Adela Spindler Roatcap 


REW SPARKS AND SALLY KELLMAN’S A Salon at Larkmead, 1999, is a rare 

find, the first printing of a nineteenth-century author, Martha Hunter 
Hitchcock, an elegantly made book which is a joy to hold and a delight to read. It 
was designed and printed letterpress, in three colors, under the supervision of Peter 
Rutledge Koch at his Berkeley studio, assisted by Richard Seibert. The book was 
quarter bound by Peggy Gotthold in a rich golden Japanese ribbed silk with ocher- 
colored Fabriano papers on boards decorated with text in a Victorian calligraph- 
ic hand. Forty-eight duotone reproductions of vintage photographs serve as illus- 
trations—such as Lillie Hitchcock Coit in her great-grandmother’s eighteenth-cen- 
tury “blue and silver brocade court-dress,” as a rifle-toting Western frontier woman 
in emancipated buckskin, or sporting the garb of a San Francisco fireman. Four- 
color facsimiles of ephemera and a number of maps, hand-written recipes, poems, 
and letters, etc., contribute to the elements of surprise and the nineteenth- 
century atmosphere in A Salon at Larkmead. Two hundred and fifty copies were 
published and are distributed by the Center for the Book, Mills College, Oakland, 
California. 

The text of A Salon at Larkmead consists of short excerpts from the diaries of 
Martha Hunter Hitchcock, mother of Lillie Hitchcock Coit, San Francisco’s “Fire- 
belle.” Could it be that Janice Braun, Curator of the Hitchcock Coit Papers housed 
at the Special Collections Department of Mills College’s F. W. Olin Library, having 
herself fallen under the spell of happy days in the Napa Valley, undertook to act as 
midwife for A Salon at Larkmead after savoring Mrs. Hitchcock’s romantic de- 
scriptions of enchanted spring mornings when: 


...Daphnes and violets fill the air with fragrance. The almond trees have been in 
bloom for a fortnight, the peaches and apricots are just like rose banks and the 
camellias are in their glory. The yellow jasmine has finished along the hillsides, 
but the cyclamen are thick and pretty, the blue flowers of the borage, the 
anemones and Indian plumes are here after their long absence, and the woods are 
gay....Was there ever such a climate. 
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Martha Hunter was every ounce a Southern lady, a Virginian by birth who had 
been raised on a North Carolina plantation. She married an Army surgeon, Dr. 
Charles Hitchcock, in 1836 and moved to West Point, New York, where her only 
child, Eliza Wyche, was born in 1843. In 1851, Dr. Hitchcock was transferred to San 
Francisco. Arriving on May 4, the Hitchcock family was just in time to witness one 
of those devastating conflagrations, not unusual during Gold Rush days. A few 
months later, on December 23, 1851, eight-year-old Lillie Hitchcock was rescued by 
San Francisco’s volunteer firemen, the heroic Knickerbocker Engine Company No. 
5. Lillie became the company’s mascot, wearing a fire helmet and riding, with a 
banjo on her knees, on the back of the horse-drawn fire engine. 

As Martha Hitchcock’s political sympathies were with the Confederate South, 
mother and daughter took up residence in Paris during much of the Civil War. 
Whata sight Lillie must have made as she was formally presented, in the great salon 
of the ornate palace of the Tuilleries, to Emperor Napoleon III and his stylish 
Empress Eugénie. Undaunted by protocol, Lillie wore her adaptation of a San Fran- 
cisco fireman’s uniform. Empress Eugénie, cautioned not to speak to ladies who 
wore hats, made no objection to Lillie and her fireman’s helmet. 

In 1868, back in San Francisco, twenty-five-year-old Lillie Hitchcock eloped 
with financier Benjamin Howard Coit, an enterprising Yankee doomed to remain 
forever in the bad graces of his mother-in-law. As he rose to become Chairman of 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, Martha and Lillie hobnobbed with luminaries 
of San Francisco’s literary Silver Age, such as Ambrose Bierce and Bret Harte. 
Although her own writing was favorably commented upon, Martha, faithful to the 
precepts of polite society, chose to retain her position as an amateur writer rather 
than have her work commercially published. 

Lillie Hitchcock Coit was not content with the role of Victorian housewife-it 
was her aim to épater les bourgeois. Rumor had it that she frequented bars, smoked 
cigars, and engaged in a whole string of rebellious peccadillos. During the early 
18708, Lillie Hitchcock created yet another scandal by filing for separation from 
Howard Coit on the grounds of his infidelity. It was time for Lillie to take stock 
and make a new life for herself—and that’s how Larkmead came to be. 

San Francisco’s silver bonanza was in full swing in 1873, when Dr. Hitchcock 
purchased a thousand acres of land in the upper Napa Valley, between the towns 
of St. Helena and Calistoga. Two homes were built, a conventional two-story 
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cottage, “Lonely,” on the wooded hills along the banks of Ritchie Creek, for the 
elder Hitchcocks, and down below, on the valley floor, “Larkmead,” a peculiar 
“Indian bungalow” in the shape of a Maltese Cross, for Lillie Hitchcock Coit. 
Martha Hitchcock’s diary concerns the people and goings-on at Lonely and 
Larkmead. Meat was on the wing or on the hoof then, and keeping a garden and 
canning its bounty was a necessity, not a hobby. Martha Hitchcock called upon the 
housewifely skills she had learned as a young woman on a Southern plantation. 
There was plenty of time for picnics, fishing expeditions, long-drawn-out literary 
discussions with the many notable visitors who gladly made the tedious seventy- 
mile journey by train, ferry, and horse-drawn conveyance from San Francisco. Pro- 
fessors Joseph and John Le Conte and their families, Joaquin Miller, the young 
Porter Garnett, a Mrs. Knight, who arrived “in a delicate condition,’ and many oth- 
ers somehow had to be housed and fed. “Such a life of confusion and excitement,” 
noted Martha as she prepared twenty-two pounds of sausage and distributed the 
remains of a prize pig killed by a train, for example, or bemoaned the fact that a 
tramp had stolen her canned peaches, or made ready an outing for seventeen guests 
plus the servants: 
Made two freezers of peach ice cream, packed china, glass, silver, nine bottles of 
wine, two gallon pitchers of claret punch, 6 large watermelons, 8 loaves of bead, 
butter, sugar, limes, grapes, peaches, nectarines, apples. Lillie went up early with 


Buster to fish, caught a dozen speckled trout, and we carried 6 large ones from 
the ponds, also quantities of sweet corn. 


The goings-on at Larkmead! Ever in touch with Knickerbocker Number 5, Lil- 
lie celebrated their anniversary by sending flowers with which to adorn the ban- 
quet tables at San Francisco’s Maison Doree. A banquet was held at Larkmead, as 
well, in which high-spirited guests toasted each other “a great many times” with 
champagne or with Lillie’s own house blend, “Number 5.” Porter Garnett would 
recount events from Lillie’s early life, as told to him by an old San Francisco 
fireman, and there would be music, dancing, and charades until long after mid- 
night. But Lillie’s cook, Ah Soon, was not amused “because there was no one ready 
for breakfast before three o'clock.” After a terrific brawl with Jim, Lillie’s hunter, 
Ah Soon quit, and when Lillie had some difficulty finding and training a new cook, 
Martha philosophically observed, “People who live in the country have many 
vexations.” 
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During the 1890s, fire, ever the villain in Lillie Hitchcock Coit’s life, destroyed 
Lonely, and soon after, she abandoned Larkmead for a more urban existence. In 
her 1930s will, Lillie bequeathed a sum of money for the construction of a land- 
mark on the top of Telephraph Hill-San Francisco’s own Coit Tower. 

Little remains at Larkmead. When Porter Garnett built a home in Knight’s Val- 
ley, he recycled some of the great timbers that had been used at Larkmead. The 
orchards are gone as well as the vineyards where Lillie learned that it would cost 
more for the “picking and delivery than she will receive for the sale of the grapes.” 
Even the fragrant rose gardens which Martha crated by planting “..five Lamarques, 
twelve white Noisettes, three Rosamonds, three Baltimroe Belles, two Cloth of 
Gold...” is now nothing more than an image on a vintage photograph. 

Their ideal had been to make a new beginning and to bring literary San Fran- 
cisco to Napa Valley’s pristine wilderness—and in this they succeeded. Once, 
Martha Hitchcock noted about her friend Joaquin Miller, the “poet of the Sierras,” 
that she envied him 

...the pleasure of planting and watching the growth of things. There is no 

pleasure like it. I know what it is to make an Eden out of a wilderness. 


He ok x 
~ Reviews 


Australian Maritime Series No. 5, a handsomely-printed facsimile publication 
of Jacob Le Maire, Mirror of the Australian Navigation, Being an Account of the Voy- 
age of Jacob Le Maire and Willem Schouten [Amsterdam 1622; 96 pages] coupled 
with an English translation by Alexander Dalrymple (London, 1770; 65 pages], 
edited by Dr. Edward Duyker. Sydney: Hordern House for the Australian Nation- 
al Maritime Museum, 1999): 196 pages; 15 illustrations, many in color; 12 x 7 3/4 
inches; 950 copies including 50 deluxe; Australian $248 (about $150). Order from 
Hordern House, 77 Victoria Street, Potts Point, Sydney, New South Wales 2001, 
Australia, or www.horden.com 


Merchant Isaac Le Maire of Hoorn, Holland, was an odd duck; more like the Aus- 
tralian duck-billed platypus. When he died, aged about sixty-five, in 1624, his 
tombstone memorialized his eccentricities: “During his trading life in all the quar- 
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ters of the world,” the carved stone declared, he “has been so richly blessed by God, 
that in thirty years he lost over 1,500,000 Guilden.” 

Such quirkiness needs a master editor. Dr. Edward Duyker, a New South Wales 
History Fellow and author of The Dutch in Australia, a 1987 study of early Dutch 
voyages in the surrounding seas, is such an expert. 

First, some background. In the sixteenth-century, Portuguese monopolized 
the spice trade through control of sea routes via the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
early seventeenth century, the Dutch leapfrogged to the source of nutmeg and pep- 
per, the Spice Islands. With the backing of the States-General, the governing body 
of the Netherlands, the Dutch East Indies Company (VOC) formed in 1602. Under 
Dutch law, VOC exploration of distant lands gave it exclusive rights to Indonesian 
trade through its newly discovered harbors. The company grew to be the largest in 
the world; upon its dissolution in 1798, the Dutch government took control of its 
colonies. 

In 1605-1606 Portuguese navigator Pedro Ferdinandez de Quiro crossed the 
great Pacific to discover unknown lands in the South Seas. One he named “Aus- 
tralia.” Since Roman times, geographers had predicted a great counterbalancing 
southern continent, using “auster,’ the “south wind” as an adjective; Quiro became 
the first to make it a noun, tied to a geographic spot. Was this the true “Australia”? 
Map makers faced a huge void in their charts. 

Merchant Isaac Le Maire had a dream; Quiro showed the way. Not only would 
Le Maire find a new route to the Pacific, avoiding the VOC-claimed Strait of 
Magellan, but marvelously, he would discover the missing continent, abundant in 
treasured spices, and forever break the VOC East Indian monopoly. 

Forming The Australian Company, Le Maire received from the States-Gener- 
al rights to any new passages and harbors discovered and outfitted two ships. The 
command of the expedition went to thirty-year-old Jacob Le Maire, the eldest of 
Isaac’s twenty-two children (more congratulations are due wife Maria!), who had 
made one trading voyage to the tip of Africa. Navigator Willem Schouten, veteran 
of three trips to the East Indies, captained the three-masted, 220-ton Eendracht (or 
“Concord”) and her crew of sixty-five men, while Jan Le Maire claimed the small- 
er 110-ton Hoorn and twenty-two men. 

On June 14, 1615, the ships departed on their gold-seeking mission — or so the 
crew thought. Passing by Africa, they took aboard bananas and lemons at Sierra 
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Leone, auspicious for a healthy voyage. Eventually, only three men died en route 
to the Spice Islands. Crossing the Atlantic to South America, in December the ships 
prepared for their great adventure. While careened so that her fouled bottom could 
be cleaned by fire, the Hoorn burnt, and the Eendracht sailed alone, south along a 
coast of unknown length. On January 25, 1616, the ship entered the Strait of Le 
Maire, separating Tierra del Fuego from Staten Landt (named for the States-Gen- 
eral), and on January 29, 1616, the men of Hoorn became the first Cape Horners, 
as that famed feature gained the name of their home port. 

Following Quiro’s lead, a solitary three-master headed across the wide 
expanse of the Pacific. The voyage began to prove unhealthy for Le Maires when 
Jan died. The Eendracht arrived at the Molucca Islands on September 17, 1616, and 
while it was warmly welcomed, the East Indies Company governor naturally 
refused permission to trade. A harsher reception awaited when they dropped 
anchor at Jakarta on October 29. Jan Pietersz Coen, President of the Council of the 
Indies and later Governor-General, refused to believe that Le Maire and Schouten 
had found a new passage to the Pacific. He seized their ship and sent the two com- 
manders and twenty of the crew who did not wish to join the VOC home on an 
East Indiaman commanded by Joris van Speilbergen. In December 1616, Jacob Le 
Maire followed brother Jan in death; of the four lost on this round-the-world trip, 
two were Le Maires. 

What Quixotic idea did merchant Isaac Le Maire have to break the VOC 
monopoly? Certainly sending a ship to ports to which the Dutch East Indies 
Company had exclusive rights was not the way to do it. Though Le Maire received 
full compensation, plus interest for the Eendracht, VOC navigators had already 
claimed enough of the surrounding lands to keep their monopoly. Undoubtedly, 
Le Maire’s priority appeared in the name of his adventurous firm, “The Australian 
Company.” 

Navigator Willem Schouten rushed to print in 1618 with a popular, readable 
journal of the voyage that went through many editions; Captain van Speilbergen 
followed with his Voyage Around the World, 1614-1617 in 1619, and in 1622, the Le 
Maires published their account, which is reproduced here in heavy, black, gothic 
letters. Much of the preliminary narrative feuds with Schouten over the quick glo- 
ry gained by the master mariner, but recent scholarship shows that Jacob Le Maire 
kept the only log; Schouten reworked it. In contrast with Schouten’s 1618 publica- 
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tion, Le Maire’s version had limited circulation; a few presentation copies con- 
tained graphic, informative hand-colored plates, reproduced in this edition. Map 
collectors will enjoy especially the track of the Eendracht rounding a pink Caap 
Hoorn. 

This Dutch book might have remained an unknown antiquarian curiosity 
except for Alexander Dalrymple, the dynamo behind eighteenth-century English 
exploration of the Pacific. Dalrymple believed passionately there was a Southern 
Continent, an “Australia,” and set about proving it. He compiled accounts, recon- 
ciled conflicting navigation, and (as An Account of the Discoveries Made in the 
South Pacifick Ocean Previous to 1764 (1767); No. 3 of the Australian Maritime 
Series) published sailing directions for the South Seas. Dalrymple hoped to cul- 
minate his career leading the Australian discovery expedition, but command went 
to doughty Captain James Cook. Alexander Dalrymple, like Isaac, Jacob, and Jan 
Le Maire and Willem Schouten before him, had dreamed the dream—and it turned 
out true. Although the Le Maires found no Australia, gained no fortune, and lost 
two sons, ever afterward, any deepwater sailor worth his salt knew that intrepid 
Hollanders had rounded South America before him. 

ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


A Sesquicentennial Pair 


California’s Sesquicentennial celebration of the Gold Rush and subsequent admis- 
sion of the state to the Union (1850) got off to a flying start, then sagged rather bad- 
ly in the middle of the festive period. Now, towards the end of the fiesta — and 
thanks largely to a rescue operation by Gutenberg, as it were — things do not look 
quite so glum. 

Small presses, like Malcolm Margolin’s Heyday Books, Peter Browning’s Great 
West Books, and Dobbin and Strohmeier’s Berkeley Hills Books (not to forget the 
Book Club’s own splendid Kurutzian Gold Rush) have joined with such king-sized 
publishers as the University of California Press to issue a number of good-to- 
excellent books saluting our El Dorado days. 

The latest pairing is of the U. C. Press with a rather modest enterprise, the Cal- 
ifornia Map Society. Edited by the Book Cub’s own chief cartographer-bibliophile, 
Warren Heckrotte, and the Society’s Julie Sweetkind (and published with the help 
of the Club), California 49 is an attractive volume tracing the geographical know- 
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ledge of California from 1540 to 1997, from crude early charts to today’s satellite 
imagery. 

From a short-list of one hundred-odd maps, reduced to sixty-nine semi-final- 
ists, forty-nine key maps were chosen to be reproduced here, most of them in black 
and white, but some in color. (The very newest images are in full color on a poster 
nestled in the hip pocket of the volume.) Each map is accompanied by a concise 
but informative text by an expert contributor. Among them are the British Li- 
brary’s Tony Campbell; ex-Library of Congress mapman Ralph Ehrenberg; book 
and map dealer Kenneth Nebenzahl; ex-U.C.L.A. prof Norman Thrower; plus the 
Book Club’s own Heckrotte, Gary Kurutz, Michael Mathes, and the late Al New- 
man. There is also a brief carto-bibliography. 

The first edition is essentially sold out, but Marianne Hinckle’s Afio Nuevo 
Island Press is considering in what form the second edition ought to appear (2567 
14th Avenue, San Francisco CA 94127). 

Among the maps chosen are those that first depicted Baja California and those 
insisting that California was an island. There is a Russian manuscript map of the 
Redwood Coast when Slavs and Aleuts squatted at Fort Ross; early plans of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and charts of San Francisco and San Diego; a Napa Val- 
ley rancho’s disefio; and maps that singled out our Gold Country for the first time. 

A favorite map of this reviewer is one that clearly shows both the Timpano- 
gos and Buenaventura Rivers coursing merrily through California on their way to 
the sea — from the Rockies and Great Salt Lake! Both streams are, of course, as 
mythical at the Strait of Anidn or the Seven (Golden) Cities of Cibola. On the oth- 
er hand, some of the maps of long ago are remarkably accurate and well drawn for 
their time, viz. Costansé and Vancouver. 

This is a very nice book in a neglected field, the mapping of the Far West. 


HK AK XK 


Not content with one exemplary “Sesqui-book,” J. S. Holiday’s Rush for Rich- 
es, the U. C. Press now surprises us with a perfect shelfmate in Mary Hill’s Gold: 
The California Story. It is another excellent summary or survey, with more atten- 
tion paid to the mineral than to the men who mined it, although the latter are cer- 
tainly not neglected. This 306-page, well-illustrated hardbound goes for $45. 
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The author of earlier books for Berkeley on California geology and landscape, 
Mary Hill, now retired, will be especially remembered by those of us who used to 
do research in the State’s fine Division of Mines Library in the Ferry Building. 
There she presided over California Geology for years, making that journal into such 
a rewarding one. 

Ms. Hill divvies up her subject, California gold — the most mystical and mag- 
ical of metals, a lodestone for both human greed and legend — into several parts. 
She covers particularly well its geological origin and the techniques of its extrac- 
tion, from the pans and wooden bateas of placer mining to hydraulicking moni- 
tors, Cornish pumps of deep, hardrock (quartz) mining, and the usually over- 
looked flotilla of bucket dredges slowly voyaging on lakes on their own making. 
She makes clear what John S. Hittell failed to do very well, a century ago; explains 
the Mother Lode’s “Dead Rivers” (like volcanic and sinuous Table Mountain) and 
their legendary blue gravels. 

In telling the story of California gold mining, including humbugs (hoaxes), 
lost mines, gold-laden shipwrecks, etc., etc., Ms. Hill does not fail to remind us of 
its cost —in lives, mostly of Indians, and environment, the latter largely from extra- 
destructive hydraulic mining. She carries the tale forward from the placer days 
of 49 to the odd revival of prospecting in the Depression of the 1930’s, then to 
post-World War II “vacuuming” (dredging) of the Yuba and other streams by 
scuba-diving amateurs and, finally, the recent phenomenon of Homestake’s big 
McLaughlin Mine in Napa County. 

This is a very attractive book, written in a light and interesting style for such 
encyclopedic coverage by an expert. 

RICHARD H. DILLON 


HK WK XK 


~ Serendipity 
The committee chairman’s Musings 
California has called many. In the 1840s, Contra Costa County pioneer John Marsh 


described this wondrous land. Then, after a decade of gold rushing and statehood, 
many itinerant miners felt, as one woman recorded, “they would rather be poor 
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and live on a crust in California than to be rich in the States,” and celebrated with 
a young school teacher, “I am rejoicing with exceeding great joy because I am in 
California. I am glad to the bottom of my heart.” Such exclamations in private 
letters or ephemeral newspapers reached few. Beginning in 1870, the California 
Immigrant Union circulated gratuitously for five years eighty pages All about 
California and the Inducements to Settle There. Then state funding ran out. How 
would people know? 

California Calls You: The Art of Promoting the Golden State, 1870 to 1940 
(Sausalito: Windgate Press, 2000) provides the answer. We have always maintained 
that Kurutz is collectible, and with this volume, you get two for the single price 
of “so Clams.” First is expert art historian Kathern Darrah Kurutz; the second, 
the Book Club's own Gold Rush Bibliographer Gary FE. Kurutz. We observe that 
Mrs. Kurutz's name has evolved from “K. D.” in earlier publications to a refined 
“no period” K D. 

Gary Kurutz remarks that this 170-page work “represents a thirty-year love 
affair with California promotional literature,’ beginning after he was seduced into 
the joys of ephemera by the remarkable Ed Carpenter, who also befriended us at 
The Huntington. With KD, “a thorough researcher and art educator,’ the Kurutzes 
provide a few pages of text for each chapter, followed by a long portfolio of color- 
ful book bindings, brochures, magazine covers, posters, labels, tags, and a few 
forms we have missed. Writers trumpeting the Golden State counted among their 
number Mary Austin, who saw more than a land of little rain; Charles Nordoff, 
who found bounty, but no mutiny; Ernest Peixotto, who discovered Romantic Cal- 
ifornia to be a Lark; while the prolific George Wharton James knew the state to be 
Romantic & Beautiful. Even Edwin Markham’s “Man with a Hoe” found solace, as 
Markham’s 1914 guide succinctly bore the title, California the Wonderful. 

Oh, yes. There is another puffing author we should mention. With Gary 
Kurutz involved, did anyone think that stout Major Ben Truman would be neglect- 
ed? The railroad was as captivated with the Major’s prose as is Gary. Incidentally, 
Gary’s first book, Benjamin C. Truman: California Booster & Bon Vivant (Book 
Club of California, 1984) is still available for a low $27.50. 

What a feast for the eyes this book is! Windgate Press has specialized in fine, 
sharp reproduction of photographs, and the brochure covers sparkle. Climate 
proved decisive in depictions — the title of one 1915 pamphlet said it all, “Califor- 
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nia: Winter’s Summer Garden.” Well-known artists include Carl Oscar Borg, 
Maynard Dixon, Harold von Schmidt, and Stockton’s Ralph O. Yardley, but of 
course and as usual, the most prolific was “Anon.” The authors state simply, 
California Calls You — with a title taken from a Union Pacific Railroad pamphlet — 
“pays homage to artists who elevated the ephemeral pamphlet to a visually arrest- 
ing marketing tool.” 

As an aside and a curtsey to the editor, we draw attention to the finely-drawn 
portraits of Borg, Dixon, and Peixotto in the BCC’s 1996 keepsake, “California 
Book Illustrators.” At $20, another fine addition to any Kurutz collection. To make 
this a sporting event, with another Kurutz-y, we drop back ten years to the 1986 
keepsake, “Sports in California,” available at the low, low price of $7.50. 

Producers of promotional pamphlets are as varied as images. Foremost were 
the railroads, particularly the Southern Pacific, with specialized brochures aimed 
at “California for the Tourist” and “California for the Settler.” Especially active was 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, formed in 1888, while Northern Califor- 
nians worked through the 1890 San Francisco State Board of Trade. In the early 
twentieth century, each county publicized its glories, exemplified by “Ventura 
County: Opportunity in California” (1923). Magazines, including the News Letter, 
Sunset, Touring Topics/Westways, and the Standard Oil Bulletin, as well as automo- 
bile and airline publications, threw effort into creating cover art. Locally, agricul- 
tural colonies, real estate developments, resorts, hotels, fairs and celebrations beck- 
oned easterners to head West. 

“California Calls You presents the ‘sirens’ of California’s booster period span- 
ning from 1870 to 1940,’ the Kurutzes postulate. “The golden nugget that initially 
symbolized California gave way to the golden grain, golden orange, golden poppy, 
‘black gold, and the Golden Gate. All became symbols that expanded the imagi- 
nation and the dreams of opportunity.’ We expect California Calls You to be in its 
second printing by time these remarks appear. 


HK IK XK 


The golden glitter continues. Jim Holliday’s Rush for Riches (1999) dominates 
the market with 28,000 copies sold and going into the third printing, which, we 
presume, will be put out by the University of California Press. The first printing 
title page stated only “University of California,” leading many of us to wish we 
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could attend the London campus! The University of California continues to strike 
golden leads elsewhere. In 1999, the Press issued geologist Mary Hill’s GOLD: The 
California Story ($45). Like a nuggetty Sierra County vein driving through quartz, 
it is chock full of interesting facts — we did not know that precipitation from water 
made placer gold finer than quartz gold. Best of all, Hill brings the mining story 
up to the to the present. Below the Campanile, The Bancroft Library has disgorged 
polished placer nuggets in William Benemann’s A Year of Mud and Gold: San Fran- 
cisco in Letters and Diaries 1849-1850 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1999; 
$29.95). Declaring the experiences of this pioneer year to be unique, Benemann 
randomly arranges selections from (appropriately) forty-nine Gold Rushers with- 
in Bancroft holdings into eight topics. We recently met Keith Irwin, contractor 
turned Wells Fargo employee, who more importantly is a noted Mormon collec- 
tor and Web Master, hoping to snaggle him into the BCC. “Too late!” he replied, 
“Gary Kurutz’s Gold Rush bibliography has already done the trick.” Now you know 
why, at a thousand copies, it sold out. For those who successfully mined the min- 
ers, and everyone else, we see back in print is David Lavender’s fine The Great Per- 
suader: The Biography of Collis P. Huntington (1930; University Press of Colorado, 
paper, $24.95). Appropriately available, too, in bright reds and blacks, is the BCC’s 
1969 keepsake “The Life and Times of the Central Pacific Railroad,” edited by 
renowned railroad historian David Myrick and printed by the legendary Kennedy 
brothers, Lawton and Alfred; we treasure it for its informative broadsides. Only 
$7.50; we are thinking of buying extra copies. 

Rarely do our Philistine papers venture into fine printing, but then on May 
20, Sam Whiting and the Chronicle pictured a laughing proprietor of Yolla Bolly 
Press. Jim Roberston and illustrator Ward Schumaker have reproduced Gertrude 
Stein’s impenetrable but rhythmic memoir Paris France (1940). With twelve of 
Schumaker’s three-color collages in two hundred copies of Robertson’s incompa- 
rable hand-press work, purchase Stein’s long, comma-less thought-streams for 
$450. Toss aside the sterile white cotton archival gloves, Roberston says. “Half the 
charm of these things is being able to feel them.” Hurrah for Jim! 

Continuing our ascent into literature, we note that BCC member Marlene 
Smith-Baranzini’s future biography of Dame Shirley has penetrated poetic pay 
dirt. The Winter issue of California History carries her article “Out of the Shadows: 
Louise Clappe’s Life and Early California Writing.” 

BCC members continue to be in the news. In the May Mercator’s World Bill 
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Warren, president of the California Map Society, maps a cartography collector in 
“Warren Heckrotte Surveys the American West.” A renowned physicist from the 
1960s at the nuclear test-ban treaty negotiations in Switzerland —a story in itself — 
Heckrotte began charting a new avocation through European map dealers. At 
home in the Golden State, Bob Hawley (just retired in July), John Swingle, and 
Warren Howell turned Heckrotte’s rudder west, steering from Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean. With physics behind him, the dean of California map historians is known 
for thorough scholarship and a generous sharing of that knowledge with others. 

Book Clubbers just keep publishing. Hallelujah! Mae Silver provides the text 
and Sue Cazaly illustrations for the lively The Sixth Star: Images and Memorabilia 
of California Women’s Political History 1868-1915. In five chapters, one-page 
vignettes humorously and seriously detail the electoral campaign that in 1911 made 
California the sixth state to grant suffrage. Essentially a printed version of Silver’s 
slide show (where she sings! ), broadsides and biographies, songs and slogans, pho- 
tographs, headlines and maps — and a timeline — enliven its 112 pages. San Fran- 
cisco, as the largest metropolis on the Pacific coast, stars, but Portland brought in 
the twenty-first century. In 1905, the badge for a suffrage conference in the city of 
roses featured the new “golden girl” [and babe] Sacajawea pointing the way West! 
The Sixth Star is yours for $13.95 from Mae Silver’s Ord Street Press, 71 Ord Street, 
San Francisco 94114. For the more weighty academic version of this struggle, see 
Gayle Gullett, Becoming Citizens: The Emergence and Development of the Califor- 
nia Women’s Movement, 1880-1911 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2000; 
$18.95). 

Adrienne Mayor’s The First Fossil Hunters: Paleontology in Greek and Roman 
Times (Princeton University Press, 2000; $35) has appeared to rave reviews. As ear- 
ly as 500 B.C., Greeks rushed to ancient battlefields where gods and giants once 
fought to collect fragments of the vanquished — huge mastodon and mammoth 
thigh bones. Of course their explanation for the huge bones was logical. Similar- 
ly, tales of a beaked, wingless bird that inhabited the gold regions of the Gobi desert 
produced the griffin; we know it as the Protoceratops dinosaur. Mayor’s detective 
work is marvelous. 

Equally enthusiastic reviews have greeted Nobel laureate Seamus Heaney’s 
lyrical translation of Beowulf (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2000; $25). In 
1936, J. R.R. Tolkien, better known now for Hobbits and “My Precious” Ring, placed 
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into perspective this famed seventh century poem with one incisive essay. Now, for 
those unskilled in Old English, it has a worthy translation. Northern Irish poet 
Heaney almost instinctively discovered the cadence of Beowulf, declaring it “to be 
part of my voice-right.” In a blunt, direct translation, the melancholy fortitude of 
a vanished honor-bound society appears. Timeless, though, are man’s fears and 
triumphs. 

On February 24, 2000, BCC director George Fox sold his landmark collection 
of Beat Literature in 239 lots at the Pacific Book Auction, and then on June 21, the 
Bay City’s Landmarks Preservation Advisory Board recommended that City Lights 
Bookstore become San Francisco Landmark 228. Obviously a connection; we are 
uncertain what it is. We do know that yesterday’s radicals become today’s monu- 
ments. We will just have to plaque city poet laureate emeritus Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti. All of this fol-de-rol just makes us want to Howl. At least, City Lights had 
that effect on Allen Ginsberg back in 1957, four years after founding. As the first 
store in the United States to sell paperbacks exclusively, its offerings remain eclec- 
tic and enticing. 

Back to Fox; he sold out since he was not enough “stoned.” We hasten to 
inform our gentle audience that Fox is merely lacking enough of the product of 
smooth, close-grained Bavarian lithographic limestone. As readers of the current 
BCC keepsake know, George Fox has one of the finest collections of chromolith- 
ographic trade cards anywhere, and constantly seeks new ones of great vividness. 
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Avid ephemera-ist and eBay searcher though we are, we never thought that 
book bibliographies and end notes would join our collection. Secession is appar- 
ently the mode of the future, however, creating new waifs and strays to be sought 
and preserved. Oxford University Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press, and others are printing books, but omitting their bibliographies and plac- 
ing the latter on Web sites. Of course, because corporate memory is about three 
months, these, too, shall pass beyond reach — while the book, capable of lasting 
three hundred years, will exist shorn of its foundation. With no way for readers to 
check sources, authors will have positively Presidential opportunities for weasel- 
wording interpretations. Outrage! 
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All of this pothering has exhausted us. We feel like a nice restful vacation at a 
wayside inn. Where to go? Legendary Book Clubbers Oscar Lewis and Albert 
Sperisen show the way in the Club’s 1988 keepsake: “California's Wayside Inns: 
Relics of Stagecoach Days.” Another $7.50 bargain gets you folders by Dillon, 
Kurutz, Myrick, Shumate, and Whitnah, to mention a few. 

ROBERT J. CHANDLER 


XK OK XK 


The Whittington Press, publishers of Matrix, now have a web site, www.whit- 
tingtonpress.com, and very attractive it is. We were sorry to have to miss the Press’s 
annual open day on September 2nd—perhaps next year. 


XK OK AK 


It is not, however, too late to pack up for New Castle, Delaware, for the annu- 
al Oak Knoll Fest on September 30 and October 1, 2000. Barry Moser and Simon 
Brett will speak on their art of wood engraving, books from fine presses of the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and beyond will be available “for 
enjoyment and purchase,” and books in the Oak Knoll shop will be for sale at a 
20% discount. For more details on Oak Knoll Fest VII, contact Michael Guessford 
at Oak Knoll Books, 310 Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 19720; telephone 
(302) 328-7232; fax (302) 328-7274; email oakknoll@oakknoll.com; web 
http://www.oakknoll.com. 


The Bicentennial of Lithography 


Members will by now have received their copies of this very attractive keepsake 
designed and printed by Peter Koch. We hope that everyone enjoys it for its beau- 
ty and for the fine articles by Michael Twyman, Gary Kurutz, George Fox, and Cur- 
tiss Taylor. We must, however, note an important omission: this keepsake origi- 
nated with George Fox and Joanne Sonnichsen, and their names should have 
appeared on its title page as co-editors. We are deeply apologetic; George and 
Joanne deserve all credit as the active originators of a memorable keepsake. 
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~ Gifts and Acquisitions 


The Book Club has just bought David H. J. Schenck’s Directory of the Lithograph- 
ic Printers of Scotland, 1820-1870, distributed by the Oak Knoll Press. This com- 
panion to Michael Twyman’s Directory of London Lithographic Printers is a book 
which will be useful to members interested in lithography, for Scotland was one of 
the “hot beds” of the art. The work lists not only various types of lithographers but 
also prints of art works done by Scottish lithographers as well as addresses and 
names of artists who worked for the lithographers. 


XK OK XK 


Another recent purchase by the Club is Ticketed Bookbindings from Nine- 
teenth-Century Britain by Willman Spawn and Thomas E. Kinsella, with an essay 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I offer the following services: 
Cataloging of Books, Records & Manuscripts for 


Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 
& 
770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco, CA 94121 


ALS 221-7707 
References Available 
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by Bernard C. Middleton. This study of the collection of bookbinders’ tickets held 
at Bryn Mawr College shows how traditional work went on at the same time that 
mass-produced cloth bindings were being made. The collection is significant in 
that such books are being lost in re-binding and through various accidents such 
as fires. 

tek ok 


William Dailey has just kindly given the Book Club a copy of his latest publi- 
cation, The Art of Publishers’ Bookbindings, 1815-1915 by Ellen K. Morris and 
Edward S. Levin, with a foreword by Ruari McLean. This catalogue of an exhibit 
held at the Grolier Club of New York is spectacular. The 254 bindings of commer- 
cial cloth-cased books in full color are extraordinarily impressive. The text shows 
a few paper-covered examples before 1822, when William Pickering issued the first 
book in cloth. I strongly recommend this book to all our members interested in 
cloth publishers’ bindings. The price is reasonable at $37.50 in wrappers and $75.00 
in cloth. (William Dailey Rare Books, Ltd., 8216 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles CA 
90046). Thank you, Bill. 

BARBARA J. LAND 


XK OK OK 


From Michael Osborne, its designer, and the AIGA, the Club has received a 
copy of Ephemera Philatelica (copy 455 of 3,500 numbered copies). This delightful 
item displays the many capabilities of Dickson’s, Inc., of Atlanta, Georgia. The box 
is fitted with an album, stamp hinges, even tweezers. A different artist created each 
of the twenty-six stamps, one for each letter of the alphabet—an appealing variety. 
Explanations of the stamps’ images, with the stamps tipped in, fill the tab-indexed 
album; the result is a lexicon of postal terms, lore, and history. 


AK XK OK 
Club Director Dr. Peter Stansky has presented to the library a copy of The 


Heart Unguarded, poems by William Abrahams, who died in June 1998. This keep- 
sake honoring the distinguished editor was published by the Stanford University 
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Libraries on the occasion of the presentation of his papers to Stanford. Becky 
Fischbach designed and Peter Koch printed this suitably understated and elegant 
memorial. 


KK XK 


Timothy Hawley of Louisville has sent the Club the latest from the Contre 
Coup Press, The Canvasser’s Tale, by Mark Twain. Set by hand in Cochin type, 
printed on Frankfurt paper, and bound by Campbell-Logan Bindery, ours is copy 
number four of twenty, and is imprinted to the Club. Since the dedication is “To 
Mad Collectors Everywhere,” we are pleased to “own something that no one else 
in the world possesses”—and will suppress any envious speculations about the oth- 
er nineteen.... The story is amusing (wittily cautionary, in fact), the design and 
printing appealing, and the purple cloth and bright marbled paper binding quite 
striking; we are grateful to Mr. Hawley for his latest gift. 


MOK OK 


From Bernard M. Rosenthal we have received a copy of The Rosenthal Collec- 
tion of Printed Books with Manuscript Annotations, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1997. In this handsome illustrated volume, author Rosenthal describes in 
careful detail the 242 editions, mostly before 1600, annotated by contemporary or 
near-contemporary readers and now in the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library at Yale. We are grateful to have this unique study in the Club’s library. Bar- 
ney’s inscription makes clear the occasion of the gift: 


This copy is presented to the Albert Sperisen Library 
at the Book Club of California by the author 
Barney Rosenthal 


who is perhaps better known as the driver of the Yellow Cab stuck on the Bay 
Bridge with a flat tire depicted on the cover of the Summer 2000 issue of the Quar- 
terly News-Letter. 

Berkeley June 15th, 2000 
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Anyone who looks into this book (it began life as Catalog 34 of Bernard M. 
Rosenthal, Inc.) will certainly pay homage to Barney as the scholarly bookseller he 
has been for all the years since his cab-driving adventures described last time. 
Thank you, Barney, for this “printed book with manuscript additions”! 


XK OK OK 


In memory of member Al Fischler, Barbara Land has presented to the Club a 
copy of A History and Bibliography of the Roycroft Printing Shop by Paul McKen- 
na. This useful illustrated volume was published by Tona Graphics of North 
Tonawanda, New York, in 1986 and makes a fine tribute to Mr. Fischler. 


Contributors to this issue 


MARGARET L. Ctiass collects movable and miniature books; she lives in Hunt- 
ington Beach. 


Dr. ADELA SPINDLER ROATCaP teaches Art History at the University of San 
Francisco. 


RICHARD H. DIL1on, historian, was recently awarded a “Milly” for his achieve- 
ments by his hometown of Mill Valley, California. 





M ern b ETS are reminded that nominations for the next 
Oscar Lewis Awards in Western History and the Book Arts 
should be received in the Club’s offices by October 2nd. The 


awards will be made early in 2001. 
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The Annual Meeting 
of The Book Club of California will be held on Tuesday, October 17, 2000, at 
noon in the Club rooms at 312 Sutter Street, fifth floor. Members are invited to 
attend and to remain for the regular meeting of the Board of Directors, which 
follows lunch. Please communicate with James Nance or Ann Whipple 
at the Club if you plan to be present; they will be pleased 


to order a sandwich for you. 


Fo 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


New Sustaining Members 

James McClatchy Sacramento Gary Kurutz 

David W. Pettus San Francisco Andrew Griffin 

New Regular Members 

Frank Cabral Nevada City Earl Emelson 

Michael Shalar El Sobrante Joanie Wheeler Morgan 


Mollie M. Sinclair Fremont Harry R. Goff 





rare books - fine art - photography - manuscripts - autographs 


We have just acquired a very substantial collection of 
Book Club of 
California publica- 
tions, as well as 
many other 

fine books 

from The 

Grabhorn 

Press, Colt 

Press, 

Windsor 

Press, John 

Henry 

Nash, 

Plantin Press, 

Taylor & 

Taylor, Lawton 
Kennedy, Castle 
Press, W. Thomas 
Taylor, Cummington 
Press, Arion Press, Yolla 

Bolla Press, etc. together with Keepsakes and Ephemera. 
We will be pleased to send you lists upon request. 


Randall House 


835 Laguna Street, Santa Barbara California 93101 
(805) 963-1909 fax (805) 963-1650 
www.randallhouserarebooks.com 
email: pia@piasworld.com 





